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If there is remarriage, many of the problems already noted in regard
to marital adaptation may reappear, although some widowed persons
seem to learn various valuable lessons from their first familial adventure
which carry over into the second. A wide diversity of qualifying factors
will have to be taken into account in an analysis of a particular instance.
And as with the divorced person, the presence of children will compli-
cate a new marital situation in many ways. So, too, the image of the
deceased spouse may at times arise in fantasy and may benefit or injure
the relations in the new family situation. The mechanism is familiar to
us. Just as the idealization of a mother by a husband who unfavorably
compares his wife's cooking with his mother's may set up strain, so, too,
the idealization of a deceased spouse may intrude itself into the love life
with the new partner, to mar or improve it as the case may be. But we
really know very little about these matters, and, as in the study of the
divorced person, there is much need for more research.
Role of children in bereavement* At the death of a parent many of
the same psychological features appear in the attitudes and responses of
the children as are manifest in the spouse. Self-pity bolstered by sym-
pathy from others is a common reaction. Another common pattern is
found in the cases where the widow does not remarry but where her
idealization of the husband and father becomes the basis for holding
the family together. A mother may project her idealization of the dead
father upon her son to such a point that it becomes an important factor
in the boy's own development, and the son will assume many of the
father's masculine dominating roles. On the other hand, a widow may
so turn her affections upon a son that the latter becomes so thoroughly
attached to his mother that he can never cut loose from her domination.
Moreover, our culturally accepted sentiments about motherhood provide
ample rationalization for this failure of a son to attain mature hetero-
sexuality. The following case is illustrative:
Case of Karl J. The father of this family died when Karl was ten years old and his
only brother, Clyde, was twelve. There was a quite sufficient inheritance to provide
economic security, and for one reason or another Mrs. J. never remarried. Instead she
put her affection and attention upon her two boys, though Karl was the somewhat
more favored of the two. Both boys were given good educations, but were sent to
college in thCvhome community so that they might live at home. The mother man-
aged all their affairs, advised them on details of their schoolwork, regulated their
leisure-time activities, and was always with them during their vacations.
When the older son died at the age of twenty-three, the entire affection was focused
with increased intensity upon Karl. The latter had just completed his college training,
and with his mother's aid he secured a position in one of the city's best high schools.
He continued to live at home; his recreation was usually dominated by his mother;
she managed his finances and altogether treated him as she had done during his